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In the delicious discourse which has prompted my title Mark Twain 
introduces an American who would rather decline two drinks than one 
German adjective. Apparently the American of the near future will have 
little opportunity of exercising either mournful privilege, for the dis- 
tilling of grain and the instilling of grammar are undergoing like declen- 
sion. Indeed, it would seem that the dictionary is an even greater enemy 
to straight thinking than the distillery in providing the insane root that 
takes the reason prisoner ; for an insidious venom hitherto unsuspected is 
now discovered among Teutonic stems and endings. From the poisonous 
breath of paradigms the infant soul suffers contagion, and by the spewing 
and spitting and sputtering of harsh gutturals youthful patriotism is 
brought to its last gasp. Propaganda lurks in pronouns personal and 
possessive, espionage in aspirates, pan-Germanism in strong conjugations; 
and the inverted sentence is a Hun in its unabashed topsy-turvydom. 
There is seemingly a danger that under the spell of der die das, young 
America may be seduced from its allegiance to its grammarless tongue 
and become dehumanized by the soullessness of grammatical gender. This 
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danger has been laid bare to its bones by Argus-eyed educators, quick to 
perceive that the German word, like German beer, once taken into the 
mouth, steals away the brains, and that any smack of either is a menace 
to all that is native. German and alcohol both have their uses in the 
world, no doubt, hut to many good Americans neither seems safe unless 
denatured. The result of that denaturing process which we call trans- 
lation may be offensive to the taste; but there are high-pitched voices 
which argue that the literature of a people loses its sting in losing its 
native quality. 

That literature often loses in translation its essence — the very things 
that make it literature, all the treasures of the original, propriety of use, 
richness of suggestion, sweetness of sound — nobody can deny. The Ger- 
mans have made Shakespeare their own — transplanted him, transmuted 
him, and, it may be added, Teutonized him pretty thoroughly in the pro- 
cess. "No Englander can understand the Shakespeare grammatic like 
we," a member of the English seminar at Berlin once said to me with 
characteristic arrogance. But when I hear of a "National Shakespeare," 
put forth in Germany and in German in this year of disgrace, I am 
troubled by a doubt, which is provoked by many painful memories of the 
Deutsches Theater: the effacement of the grotesque comedy of the devil- 
porter by Schiller's insipid dawn-song; and, in the same play of "Mac- 
beth," the conversion of blasted heath and witches into a Harz Mountains 
Hexervtanz; the "odjus spectacle" of the inimitable brace of knights of 
Illyria masquerading as Herr Tobias von Euelph and Herr Andreas von 
Bleichenwangen of "Was Ihr wollt" ; the hundrum domestication of Puck 
and his fairy fellows, despite of Mendelssohn; the unforgivable intrusion 
of farcial horse-play into the trial scene of the "Merchant" by the strut- 
ting entry of Portia and her maid ; and the Berlinizing of Brakenburjr's 
speech to the Queens at the gates of the Tower, to which, by Richard's 
order, "Eintritt ist strengstens verboten." This German nationalizing of 
Shakespeare is again and oft a theme for tears or laughter; and yet, not 
forgetting Bayard Taylor, I know of no Englishing of a German classic 
that vies with Schlegel and Tieck's version of the great Elizabethan. 

There is a wholesome moral in the mock praise lavished in "The 
Tramp Abroad" on the literal rendering of Heine's "Lorelei" by one 
Garnham, Bachelor of Arts: "No translation could be closer. He has got 
in all the facts, and in regular order, too. There is not a statistic want- 
ing. It is as succinct as an invoice." But the implied criticism of the 
sacrifice of beauty and power cannot be made of the reproduction of 
technical writings, whose sole purpose is information- "Why study Ger- 
man for its scientifio value," argues one ardent American, "when every 
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German contribution to science is promptly translated and is made avail* 
able to foreigners in a version far clearer than the original ?" The 
answer due that misleading assertion is Touchstone's Reproof Valiant, or, 
better still, one of that mettlesome gentleman's yet higher degrees of 
counterstatement. The scientist, innocent of German and relying for his 
advance in knowledge upon opportune renderings of relevant disserta- 
tions, will, like George Eliot's Mr. Casaubon, grope helplessly with a 
pocket-compass in woods through which the scholarship of Germans has 
made carriage roads. The scientific study of our language has leaned so 
heavily upon their toilsome researches that the English philologist is 
speedily lost amid the mazes of linguistic history and laws without their 
frequent counsel, given in untranslatable technical jargon — an ugly, 
clumsy thing, doubtless, but often most useful. If the study of German 
is to be strangled in its infancy, whence will come the translators of the 
future, preserving for us German thought free from the venom of the 
German word which we so greatly fear? The few interpreters who sur- 
vive the effective suppression of their younger time will, like workers amid 
poisonous gases and acids in the unwholesome depths of mines, be so 
speedily tainted by their noxious environment and occupation that they 
will, doubtless, become beautifully less. And thus a Nirvana of perfect 
self-sufficiency, disdaining all that an enemy has to teach, will be easily 
attained. 

Loud has been the outcry and drastic has been the action against 
German in American schools. Not without warrant is the alarm occa- 
sioned by the vogue of German in those parochial institutions of the 
Middle West where English is under the ban, and by the systematic effort 
of the German- American Alliance to promote the compulsory teaching of 
German in the public schools of many States and cities. Right reason is 
clearly speaking in the tones of Mr. Elihu Root, when he publicly 
declares that 

to be a strong united nation, we must be a one-languagcd people, that 
every effort should be made to promote the universal use of English, 
and that nothing ought to be done which will make it easier for any- 
body to read and speak German instead of reading and speaking English 

That, however, is not the same as saying that it must be made impossible 
for any young person in the schools of America to study one of the chief 
languages of the earth. There may be somewhere a sense of humor so 
sensitive as to find provocation in the fear of zealous school boards that 
the Americanism of boys and girls in Vermont or Virginia will be lulled 
to sleep in the lap of old-world legends, fables, and idyls, and that young 
patriotism will stumble on the indirect crooked ways of the Direct Method. 
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But, then, the solemn chorus cries that the pitfall and the gin are set 
for the poor birds amid the net and lime of German Realien, pleasing 
pictures of every-day life in the Fatherland. A sense of perspective dic- 
tates a twofold answer : that this was the life of yesterday, a sunny, kindly 
3 r esterday though somewhat too well ordered, not distant in time from 
to-day's bottomless horror, but so remote in spirit that the fall of Lucifer 
himself teaches no more pitiful lesson than the very present image of -the 
Teutonic leviathan floating over many a rood of Central Europe; and 
that, if certain books offend, it is easy to pluck them out of the school 
curriculum, as we have plucked out of our history courses partisan text- 
books, grossly unfair to England or to Civil War opponents, or out of our 
preparatory reading in English many lucubrations of Dryasdust. Every- 
where, literary knowledge declares, is healthy food in plenty for all kinds 
of appetites. It is an ingenious plea of the devil's advocate that we should 
not visit all the sins of the sons of darkness upon their far-away Germanic 
forefathers — many of them children of light. But even though we are 
driven to recognize certain cultural gains in the study of German litera- 
ture, we are bidden not to forget, like divers dull and unpractical aca- 
demic folks, that the ultimate test of any present-day study is its useful- 
ness, its value in dollars and cents. Moreover, sundry good haters assure 
us that the economic and commercial value of German to the people of 
the western hemisphere is gone forever, and that public money raised by 
taxation should, therefore, not be used to facilitate and promote the study 
of German. It behooves us to emphasize this argument wherever unthink- 
ing prejudice is rife and responsive, particularly as it has received abso- 
lutely no support from those in high place, who seem somehow strangely 
reluctant to say to the German people : "Though we are fighting to deliver 
you, too, from imperial bondage, yet, when the deliverance is complete, 
we shall leave you as outcasts in the wilderness for years to come." There 
are, indeed, certain hard hitters, among them many municipal and even 
metropolitan school boards, who, feeling the futility of argument, eschew 
all reasoning and say bluntly: "America is at war with Germany. Let 
us give no countenance to the language of the enemy." 

This indictment of a hostile speech encounters only pathetic lack of 
support from the March letter of our Commissioner of Education, which 
indeed runs counter in its every clause to the clamor of the zealots. Mr. 
Claxton argues with every semblance of sweet reasonableness that the 
United States is now at war with the Imperial Government of Germany 
and not with the German language or literature, that after the war com- 
mercial and political relations will be reestablished, and that for practical 
industrial purposes we shall need a knowledge of the German language 
more than in the past. The Commissioner is keenly sensitive to the cul- 
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tural worth of the German language and literature and to the increasing 
value of the scientific and technical writings of the German people. He 
urges us to remember that the kinship between the English and German 
language is the same as it was before the war, and that the value of a 
knowledge of the history and philology of the German language for an 
understanding of English remains the same. Finally, he insists that we 
cannot regard as evil everything about a people because they are under 
the control of an autocratic, militaristic Government, with whose pur- 
poses and aims we happen to be in conflict. Mr. Claxton's plea, despite 
its resonant persuasiveness, may be inaudible to those strong-lunged 
trumpeters who seek to drown with lusty blasts the faintest breath of 
Teutonic accent and inflection, but its principal contention is echoing 
from the lips of school boards and schoolmasters here and there: "We are 
at war with the German Government, not with the German language." 
Significant is the coincidence between the arguments of the American 
Commissioner and the consensus of opinion of English teachers, presum- 
ably as patriotic as our own. To them German seems, no less than ever, 
historically, culturally, scientifically important. Educated men must face 
the facts of history, be they good or evil, nor close their eyes to the ex- 
ploits of a mighty nation, a tremendous world-force, be its present deeds 
right or wrong. "Kultur" is revolting to all the decent instincts of Eng- 
lishmen, who have suffered so much from its horrors and are hence fight- 
ing it to the utmost, but it is to be deemed, §o they tell us, only the 
passing Prussian phase in the sum and substance of German culture. 
"It will avail us nothing," so say these sterling English folk, who have 
the enviable quality of keeping their wits under the stress of honest in- 
dignation, "to belittle Germany's science, ignore her energy, despise her 
discipline." Manchester, synonym of commercial achievement and of in- 
terest in art and letters, adds through one of its teachers, that "the form, 
of vengeance which cuts off your nose to spite your face is not satisfying." 
"Shall Germans fight equipped with our language, learning, and science 
as well as their own, while we rely only on our? The elimination of 
German will not hurt Germany, but us." May we not store these recent 
gleanings from the field of British school opinion with our own harvest 
of sober second thoughts? 

Shall the German language inspire in us Americans the same con- 
tempt as it did in the greatest German Emperor, who affected to use it 
only when speaking to the horse6 of his stable, and in the greatest Prus- 
sian King, who learned only enough of it to berate in bad grammar and 
worse pronunciation his servants and his soldiers? Shall our students of 
th« humanities sweepingly damn the scholarly writings of Germany in 
the spirit of 6turdy old Porson's gibbering epigram? 
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The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek 
(Not five in five score, 
But ninety-five more), 
Save only Hermann — 
And Hermann's a German. 

Shall our scientists disdain all technical currency of German coinage, and 
shall our students of English origins ignore the sister-speech in their 
"search for the ancient mother"? Shall our teachers of infancy reverse 
the test of "shibboleth" with children below the grades and show them- 
selves as ruthless to all who can clearly enunciate "Kindergarten" as the 
intolerant Gileadites to the sons of Ephraim ? If we inconsiderably make 
this great refusal, there are large grounds for fear that we shall prove 
sadly unprepared for stern meetings on fields hardly less costly than those 
of battle with our present enemy, who invades our languages as deliber- 
ately as he plunders other lands. Having in himself no native gleam of 
the sportsman's spirit, this "outsider" phlegmatically borrows from sports- 
manlike England her varied and vivid terms of turf and lawn and play- 
ground. Possessing in his own inadequately tailored tongue little of the 
wherewithal "to court an amorous looking-glass," he takes the very names 
of his clothes from Piccadilly and Oxford Street. A tardy arrival on the 
water, the "inevitable German" exercises "the freedom of the seas" by 
taking as heavy a toll of the lingo of English sailors and traders as just 
now of their lives. Misreading many times the English sentiment, he 
learns in childhood not to misread the English sentence. Perish the 
thought that we, even under the proper tutelage that we so often lack, 
can acquire no such mastery of an alien tongue ! "A German officer who 
spoke excellent English" has been recently the ubiquitous villain of every 
tragic crisis on both land and sea — not the more honest or decent a villain 
perhaps, but certainly in every way more efficient by right of his linguistic 
talent. Shall we, restrained by an ungrounded fear, which disturbs no 
Englishman, that a schoolboy knowledge of the German language will Ger- 
manize us quite, tamely yield to these formidable foes of ours the initia- 
tive that the mastery of a rival's language affords in both peace and war ? 



